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THE CAPTURE OF WORDS 



By Helen M. Benney 
Valparaiso High School, Ind. 



Many Latin teachers would be willing to confess that they cannot 
read even moderately difficult Latin prose without having the English 
equivalents of the words dancing before their eyes. This difficulty 
is due in the first place to a lack of objectivity in learning Latin words. 
The beginner has learned that mensa means table, not a piece of 
furniture with a flat top supported by legs, but t-a-b-1-e, and virtus 
means virtue, v-i-r-t-u-e, six meaningless letters. It is to correct 
this evil that illustrated primers are made for modern languages, and, 
if useful in French and German, why not in Latin? In the first 
lessons sentences capable of illustration should be the only ones 
selected; the connected texts should consist of Latin fables and 
selections dealing with dress, furniture, or military equipment in 
order that objects, not mere words, may be before the mind of the 
student. 

And secondly, this difficulty is due to a lack of correlation of 
allied terms. The pupil's poverty in regard to English synonyms 
makes it all but impossible for him to bridge the gap between literal 
and acquired meanings in another language. Sometimes a mental 
shock will open his eyes. I remember one boy who "got on his 
feet" when his teacher told him that she had never found any mean- 
ing for the verb ago which did not imply that they had "made a go 
of it;" his eyes once opened, he formed a habit of looking intently 
at words, and Latin helped him to become acquainted with the rich 
and picturesque resources of his own language. 

If a pupil is never permitted to pass a compound word without 
noting the connection between the root meanings and the meaning 
of the compound, he will not thereby become a student of philology 
as such; at the same time the high-school boy is very much alive 
to the value of labor-saving devices; show him that a root is a peg 
on which he can hang many derivatives, and he will begin grubbing 
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for more. And it is the things he knows absolutely that count when 
he takes up a new author. 

The result of this study of words in the first year should appear 
when the pupil begins to read his first author. With a bit of history 
well illustrated, sight reading, the ability to grasp a situation through 
the Latin, becomes comparatively easy. Instead of hunting in the 
vocabulary for a word that will unravel the snarl, he will be racking 
his brain for an English equivalent that will adequately express the 
thought in his mind; and when he turns to the lexicon he will be ready 
to use it intelligently. 

In criticism of this plan it may be said that the main purposes of 
the study of Latin, accuracy, discrimination, and logical reasoning 
are thereby defeated. But the mind is in no condition to reason with 
an assemblage of seemingly incoherent words passing before it. 
In other fields we find all kinds of devices used to bring the subject- 
matter before the eye; many professors never lecture without the 
stereopticon, and few people can follow a public address easily unless 
their eyes can rest on the speaker. If visual helps are demanded 
by the mature student, they are much more necessary in the secondary 
school; nowhere are they more useful than in bridging the gap 
between the learning of Latin forms and the mastery of a piece of 
Latin text, that gulf into which so many plunge never to find sure 
footing again. 

To the student who pursues his Latin work into a college course 
it is a serious drawback not to be able to read at sight, but the power 
to read at sight is rarely acquired unless a beginning has been made 
in the secondary school. 

But too much emphasis must not be laid on the distant future; 
this capture of words will bear fruit in the four years of high-schoo 
work. How often does it happen that the graphic brevity of Caesar, 
the eloquence of Cicero, and the dignified charm of Virgil are entirely 
missed in the interminable difficulties of vocabulary and construction. 
What teacher in the secondary school does not long for the day when 
he may give a portion of the recitation hour to the literary study of 
Latin, instead of spending all his time in unraveling knotty passages, 
which are only unraveled, never knit up into the glorious fabric which 
the brain and heart of the author planned ? 



